Chapter II
THE NATURE OF EXPLANATION
A BOUT the, goal, I repeat, there has for long been
JLJL agreement. We know what sort of society we should
Kke to be members "of and what sort of men and women
we should like,to be. But when it comes to deciding how
to reach the goal, the babel of conflicting opinions breaks
loose. Quot homines, tot sententiae. Where ultimate ends
are concerned,'the statement is false; in regard to means,
it is nearly true. Every one has his own patent medicine,
guaranteed to cure all the ills of humanity; and so
passionate, in many cases, is belief in the efficacy of the
panacea that men are prepared, on its behalf, to kill and to
be killed.
That men should cling so tenaciously to the dogmas
they have invented or accepted, and that they should hate
so passionately the people who have invented or accepted
other dogmas, are facts that can be accounted for only
too easily. Certainty is profoundly comforting, and hatred
pays a high dividend in emotional excitement. It is less
easy, however, to understand why such exclusive doctrines
should ever arise, why die intellect, even when unblinded
by passion, should be ready and even eager to regard
them as true. It is worth while, in this context, to
devote a few lines to the nature of explanation. In
what does the process of explaining consist? And, in
any given explanation, what is the quality which we
find intellectually satisfying? These questions have been
treated with great acuteness and an enormous wealth
of learning by the late Emile Meyersoii, from whose
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